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What Is Happening Behind the 
Iron Curtain? 


Moderator MacVane: 

Tonight we are going to discuss 
something that the world has found 
baffling, exasperating, fascinating, 
and a matter of life-and-death im- 
portance. What is happening be- 
hind the Iron Curtain? There isn’t 
a foreign minister from Washing- 
ton to Canberra who wouldn’t cut 
off his right arm to get the real 
inside story of what plans are 
really being hatched behind the 
Kremlin walls. Some things we do 
know. A dictator dies, but we are 
not quite sure how or when. 
Others take over, we think. Then 
one suddenly disappears, accused of 
being a saboteur and spy of the 
West. Riots flare in East Ger- 
many; a cabinet is reshuffled in 
Hungary; Peiping agrees to an 
armistice. 

These are sudden flashes of fact 
in the obscure night that Moscow 
has spread over half the world. 
Everywhere outside the wall, the 
people whose profession is news 
or diplomacy weigh the facts, try 
to relate them into a connected 
whole so that we can understand 
the purposes behind them. But to 
the rest of the world, the whole 
safety of our people may depend 
on knowing in advance the ulti- 
mate aims of the men in the 
Kremlin, whether they are succeed- 
ing or failing. 

Tonight the speakers who will 
do their best to pry a hole in the 
iron Curtain are men who have 
devoted years to the riddle that is 
Russia. First is Frank Rounds, Jr. 
Dir. Rounds is an Andover and 
Brinceton man, and after naval 
*ervice in the war he spent a couple 

otf years as a correspondent in the 
War East. Three years of study at 
‘arvard entirely concerned with 
“fae Russians and their Janguage 
a 
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followed, then eighteen months as 
an attaché at the American Em- 
bassy in Moscow. He has just 
written a book on his experience, 
A Window on Red Square. 
Second of our guests is Dr. Harry 
Schwartz, a specialist on Soviet 
Affairs for the New York Times. 
He went to Columbia and during 
the war became a specialist on 
Soviet economic intelligence with 
the office of Strategic Services in 
the State Department. He has 
written three books on the Soviet 
economy; he regularly combs 
through some 25 Soviet papers and 
magazines to glean facts and hints 
of facts about the Soviet Empire. 
He has the somewhat unenviable 
distinction of having read Mos- 
cow’s chief communist paper, 
Pravda, evety day for the past 
seven years. And to question these 
two gentlemen, we have Leo 
Cherne, of the Research Institute 
of America, and James L. Wick, 
Executive Editor of The Freeman 
magazine, who has recently return- 
ed from a trip to Moscow. I will 
tell you more about our questioners 
in a little while, but first let’s 
hear from Mr. Rounds. Mr. Rounds. 


Mr. Rounds: 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentle- 
men, in trying to answer the vital 
question of what is happening 
behind the Iron Curtain, I would 
like to suggest that to date in all 
the newspaper excitement over the 
crash of Beria and the consequent 
crack in the monolith, the single 
most important thing happening in 
Russia today has not been men- 
tioned at all. That something is 
the cold, silent fact that Russia’s 
economy is still very much alive 
and indeed is growing, and grow- 
ing fast. 


‘As we watch day by day with 
continuing satisfaction the new 
signs of the Soviet Union’s political 
weakness, we should not be blind 
to the facts of Russia’s underly- 
ing economic strength and military 
might, and as we watch with 
fascination on this day the naked 
struggle for naked power in the 
Kremlin, the bloody fight for 
leadership between and among 
cynical, shameless men who fear 
not only us but particularly each 
other and their own people, we 
should not forget that on this day, 
too, many more babies were born 
in the USSR than in the USA. 
Indeed in 1970, Russia will have 
a population of 250,000,000—50 
million more than now, and that 
indicates a rate of growth one- 
third faster than ours. 

As we watch the uprisings in 
the satellite countries of Eastern 
Europe, for example, the brave 
actions of people whom we might 
now call the Junists of Germany 
following as they do in the 125- 
year-old footsteps of the Decem- 
brists of Russia, we should remem- 
ber at the same time that even 
without the satellites the Soviet 
Union has one half of the iron 
resources of the world, long-run 
resources for the distant future. 

And most important, while the 
Supreme Soviet meets next week 
in the silent, terror-stricken depths 
of the Kremlin in order to rub- 
ber stamp the new budget, we 
meeting here tonight under far, 
far different circumstances should 
bear in mind that the budget, 
which will receive the da, da, da 
approval of the Supreme Soviet, 
represents an economy that is grow- 
ing at a much faster rate than 
ours. Russia’s national income— 
the total output of steel and 
clothes and food and all goods and 
services—is increasing at the rate 
of eight per cent a year, while ours 


is increasing at the rate of only 
three per cent a year. That simple 
fact is little appreciated here at 
home, but to my mind it is 
equally as significant as the most 
spectacular political events now 
taking place in the palaces and 
prisons of the Kremlin. 

If I may insert a personal note, 
I would say that it is an ironic 
fact that I, who am not an econ- 
omist, that I who believe that the 
heart and mind are more important 
than the body, should dwell on 
such material things. I do so only 
because I think it would be most 
dangerous for us to underestimate 
the viability of Russia’s economy, 
to forget that if the present rate 
of investment continues, the Soviet 
Union soon will be the strongest 
nation on earth. The Kremlin has 
shown that it can produce guns and 
bread, just enough bread to keep 
the average Russian plodding on, 
and butter, too, for the bosses and 
atomic scientists. 

But while the present standard 
of living in Russia is incredibly 
low in comparison with ours, the 
slow but steady improvement of 
living conditions must serve as a 
source of support for the regime, 
probably the only source of sup- 
port, and that is where the heart 
and mind of the Russian people 
come in. As I talked with hun- 
dreds of Russians during my eight- 
een months in the Soviet Union, 
on the streets and at the theater 
and in shops and restaurants and 
libraries, I realized that they want 
something else and that something 
else is freedom. 

I realized that the cruel methods 
used to achieve these material goals 
might eventually back-fire and I 
realized then as I do today more 
than ever before that the Soviet 
experiment is the most colossal, 
most clear-cut example in all the 


world history that the end does 
not justify the means. Indeed, as 
Emerson has told us in a wonder- 
ful phrase, ‘The ends pre-exist in 


the means.” Thank you. 

Mr. MacVane: Thank you, Mr. 
Rounds. And now, Dr. Harry 
Schwattz. 


Dr. Schwartz: 


Thank you, Mr. MacVane. The 
Soviet Empire, it seems to me, is 
going through a major crisis today. 
That crisis began five months ago 
when Stalin died, and already we 
have had convulsions of the first 
magnitude. In the Soviet Union 
itself, there has been and still con- 
tinues a fierce struggle for power 
among Stalin’s would-be succes- 
sors. That struggle has already 
claimed victims who were at the 
very peak of the Kremlin hierarchy 
—most notably, Secret Police Chief 
Beria. Within the satellites, popu- 
lar resentment of communist re- 
pression has flared into the open. 
The riots in East Germany and 
Czechoslovakia have already forced 
far-reaching concessions, and prob- 
ably there are more concessions 
on the way. 

You must remember that the 
present crisis has its roots far back 
in the history of the communist 
dictatorship. The basis of that 
crisis is the simple fact that the 
Stalinist dictatorship for thirty 
years followed policies at home and 
abroad which bore down heavily 
upon its subjects, which were paid 
for out of the lives and sufferings 
of those subjects. In the Soviet 
Union, and more recently in its 
#astern European satellites, in- 
‘dustrialization, aimed at building 
ty military potential, was pushed 
at breakneck speed regardless of 
fhe effects on the standard of liv- 
g. Workers and farmers have 
en and are being exploited ruth- 
ssly. 


Within Russia itself, the non- 
Russian minorities have been sub- 
jected to intense pressure to give 
up any longings they may have 
had for independence and to re- 
sign themselves to Russification, 
that is, to the eventual surrender 
of their native language and cul- 
ture in favor of the Russian lJan- 
guage and Russian culture. War 
hysteria has been continually in- 
flamed, most recently in the past 
few years through what we call 
very properly the “Hate America” 
campaign. Now all these measures 
over the years have produced pro- 
found tensions within the Soviet 
Union, and the events of the past 
few months have merely been the 
explosion of a few of those ten- 
sions. 

Now the men who succeeded 
Stalin were well aware of the fact 
that they were sitting on a steam 
boiler, on which the pressure was 
near the explosion point. They 
have sought to provide safety 
valves and escapes, most impor- 
tantly they have sought to convince 
their people that their leadership, 
unlike Stalin’s, does stand for 
peace and for prosperity, because 
they have felt that only by con- 
vincing their people of this could 
they gain acceptance for what is 
essentially their illegal and illegiti- 
mate seizure of power. 

Now we would be foolish if we 
did not recognize that some of the 
steps which have been taken in 
the past few months—steps such as 
the Korean truce and the major 
reduction of prices last April 1— 
have actually impressed the Soviet 
people and have made a favorable 
impression there. Nevertheless, it 
seems to me that the tensions 
within the Soviet Union are still 
great, that the communist dictator- 
ship remains essentially as it was 
before, both in methods and in 
objectives. In short, I would argue 


the outlook within the Soviet 
Union is for continued weakness, 
for new convulsions in the future, 
and for continuance of the com- 


munist menace to the free world. 
Thank you. 


Mr. MacVane: Thank you, Dr. 
Schwartz. It is usually our custom 
to ask our guests to comment on 
each _ other’s statements. Mr. 
Rounds, would you like to say 
something about Dr. Schwartz's 
statement? 


Mr. Rounds: Yes, I would. To- 
ward the end, he made a very 
interesting point to the effect that 
this new soft policy, so-called 
peace offensive, has made an im- 
pression on the Russian people 
themselves. I would like to men- 
tion in that connection that it 
seems to me that this new shift in 
tactics of the Kremlin since Stalin’s 
death is based not only on the un- 
rest at home and in the satellite 
countries and on the desire to 
divert our attention and to weaken 
our will and to stop the build-up 
of the Western world, but like- 
wise it is based on the desire, the 
most important desire on their 
part, to consolidate themselves 
with the Russian people as Dr. 
Schwartz just said. 

And the important thing here is 
that it seems to me that if I were 
Malenkoy and if I were as smart 
as I think he is, and I think he 
is a very smart man, I would be 
doing exactly what he is doing, 
because it seems to me in giving 
the impression that he is a man of 
peace, cynically I think, I am sure, 
at least he is trying to give the 
impression among his own people 
that he is a man of peace, that 
is the single most popular thing 
that he can do, because, believe me, 
the Russian people want peace as 
much as we do, and the Russian 
people, as distinguished from the 


regime, are as fed up with the 
cold war as we are. 


Mr. MacVane: Dr. Schwartz, 
would you like to comment on the 
statement of our fellow guest? 


Dr. Schwartz: Well, I agree 
with a good deal of what Mr. 
Rounds has said, but there is one 
element in his opening statement 
with which I must beg leave to 
disagree, if I may. Now I am 
aware, as he is, of the fact that 
the Soviet economy is growing 
very rapidly and that, particularly, 
if we measure it by percentage 
terms, it is growing more rapidly 
than is our own economy. But I 
would not draw quite the alarmist 
conclusions from that fact that Mr. 
Rounds has, and in particular, I 
would not feel that the Soviet 
Union will soon be the strongest 
nation on earth. We want to 
remember that today in the United 
States, we, here in what the Rus- 
sians call this degenerate capitalist 
society, are producing something 
like three times as much steel as 
the Soviet Union and between five 
and ten times as much petroleum, 
electric power, and various other 
key commodities. In other words, 
the two economies could continue 
to grow at their present disparate 
rates for quite a long time before 
the Soviet Union would even come 
close to achieving our level of 
production. 

Now I don’t want to discount 
the growth of the Soviet economy. 
I think Mr. Rounds has quite 
properly stressed that as a major 
factor, but on the other hand I 
don’t think we should be getting 
nightmares in our dreams, that 
come tomorrow, or come next 
year, or even come ten years from 
now the Soviet Union will be 
stronger than we are. I have too 
much confidence both in the facts 
and the statistics, and, most im- 


portant, in the vitality of the 
capitalist system here in the United 
States. 


Mr. MacVane: Thank you. Now 
? know our questioners are wait- 
ing to get a chance at you both. 
eo Cherne, Executive Director of 
the Research Institute of America, 
is a writer, economist, and author 
of several books. He has lectured 
and written a great deal on the 
idea of world government and he 
has been recently in Berlin as 
Chairman of the International Res- 
cue Committee. James L. Wick 
led the group of ten small-town 
editors who succeeded in getting 
invited to Moscow this spring. 
Besides his work at The Freeman, 
he publishes daily papers in Louis- 
jana, Ohio, and North Carolina. 
Now would one of you gentlemen 
like to start the questioning? Mr. 
Cherne. 


Mr. Cherne: JI would like to 
return to the question of eco- 
nomics, that both Mr. Rounds and 
to some extent Dr. Schwartz ad- 
dressed themselves to. Aren’t there 
two problems which in effect, Mr. 
Rounds, .diminish the statistical 
dilemma or the statistical problem 
as you stated it? First of all, is 
it not true that a dictated society, 
a sullen and hungry and in many 
respects a terrorized society, pays 
a heavy economic price for those 
factors, not only in the quality of 
the output, but particularly in the 
degree of the inventiveness, change, 
and improvement which occurs? 
That would be the first part. 

Secondly, is not the very nature 
of the modest concessions made 
fécently, by way of a slight in- 
cease in standard of living, going 
te take its toll out of this extra- 
e@dinary increase in the heavy 
goods, the armament goods, that 
* reflected in your statistics of 
Soviet Union? 


Mr. MacVane: Mr. Rounds? 


Mr. Rounds: First of all, it 
seems to me the concessions that 
have been made in regard to the 
standard of living are so small 
that they would have hardly any 
effect at all on the growth of the 
heavy goods industries. I do think 
you are right that within a dictator- 
ship such as this, based on fear 
and based on the police state, 
there are inbred inherently within 
that system many costs in its econ- 
omy that would not occur under 
any other political system. But 
these same costs are being con- 
sidered in these statistics that I 
have given. 

After all, the same situation has 
been true for the last thirty years 
on and off. And to go back to 
Dr. Schwartz, I should qualify 
this word soon and the nightmare 
quality of my statement. I cer- 
tainly do not think this ascendancy 
will take place, if it ever does 
come, take place tomorrow, or the 
next year, or the next ten years. 
But it seems to me there is a 
possibility that it will take place 


within our life-time, let us say 
within decades. 
Mr. MacVane: Mr. Wick? 


Mr. Wick: I might offer a little 
testimony from observation. In 
the first place of course, one of 
the amazing things about Moscow 
and other places in the Soviet 
Union is the amount of construc- 
tion going on which we in the 
United States sometimes do not ex- 
pect. There is the other factor, 
that the Soviet Union has an 
imitative economy. For example, 
I remember in the Red October 
Candy Factory, the manager handed 
me the book. When I asked him 
whether he could make the prod- 
ucts he thought would sell well, 
or that he could make better, he 
handed me the book which con- 


tained all of the formulas for 
sweets and cholocates that the 
entire candy and sweets industry 
throughout the Soviet Union must 
use. They cannot produce any- 
thing that is not in that book. 


Mr. MacVane: Regimented sweet 
stuff. 


Mr. Wick: In other words, there 
is no inventiveness or resourceful- 
ness allowed. And then of course 
when it comes to the matter of 
the standard of living, it is hard 
to appreciate how low it is, but 
here is a good illustration. We 
were out at the Molotoy collective 
farm, which is one of the show 
places of the Soviet Union, thirty 
miles from Moscow. 272 families 
live there, and the entire 272 
families have one passenger auto- 
mobile and seven trucks. And we 
visited the home of the leader of 
this farm; it is a log cabin with- 
out a single piece of modern furni- 
ture except a table-model radio, 
in a place thirty miles out of Mos- 
cow. 

Mr. MacVane: I see Mr. Schwartz, 
I don’t know whether he wants 
to ask or answer a question, 

Dr. Schwartz: I would like to 
simply take issue with perhaps 
one conclusion of Mr. Wick’s, an 
implication contained in Mr. 
Cherne’s question. I think we 
would make a very serious error 
if we would think there was no 
inventiveness in the Soviet econ- 
omy. Actually, quite the contrary 
is true. The Soviet system of 
differential rewards, which is any- 
thing but the egalitarianism which 
most people associate with com- 
munism, actually does stimulate a 
high degree of scientific and techni- 
cal inventiveness. 

During the last war when our 
own atomic work was top secret, 
time and again our scientists found 


that when they opened the issue 
of the latest Soviet scientific mag- | 
azine, scientific journal, they would 
discover that the Russians had 
independently discovered theorems 
which we had discovered ourselves. 
Now we should not think that the 
Soviet Union is incapable of in- 
vention, is incapable of technical 
innovation. Actually, the Soviet 
leaders are well aware of how 
important it is to progress in 
science, and while they may regi- 
ment the formulas for candy bars 
and the like, they will pay very 
well for anybody who can build 
a better atomic bomb or a better 
jet airplane. 


Mr. Cherne: Well, Dr. Schwartz, 
on the level of science for ex-| 
ample, when I asked Mr. Rounds | 
a question, I didn’t ask a question 
which implied no invention. I, 
said, isn’t there a toll that’s paid? 
But let’s get to the level of science 
which is of vital importance to the 
Soviet Union. Isn’t it true, for 
example, that in the Lysenko con-- 
troversy, in questions of pure 
science, as well as applied science, 
that there are many instances in 
which competent scientists are 
compelled to adhere to scientific | 
positions, or fail to express the | 
scientific position, because of a’ 
constant fear of political penalty 
for disagreement ? 


Dr. Schwartz: Yes, Mr. Cherne, 
that is quite true, but we forget 
one thing and that is this. The 
Soviet concern with scientific con- 
formance to Marxist ideology is 
always on the level of scientific 
theory. The Soviets respect the 
result of scientific experiment as 
we do. A scientific experiment 
can usually be explained in several 
different ways. Now they don’t 
care really in the sciences like 
physics and chemistry which ex- 
planation the scientist thinks in 
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his head, as long as he does two 
things. 

One is, in public he makes 
proper obeisance to the official 
theory and secondly, and even more 
important, that in the laboratory 
he produces those results which 
a communist leadership wants. Be- 
lieve me, the Russian government 
doesn’t like Albert Einstein and 
his theories, but their scientists are 
permitted to use Einstein’s for- 
mulas, because without those 
formulas they could never have 
built the atomic bomb. 


Mr. MacVane: I wonder if we 
can’t get down to something a 
bit more specific, some of the re- 
cent developments in Russia? Mr. 
Cherne? 


Mr. Cherne: I was just going 
to ask a question which in a cer- 
tain sense 


Mr. MacVane: It seems that we 
are getting in a rather theortical, 
slightly abstruse . 


Mr. Cherne: Well, let me get 
down to some of the hard political 
facts, some of the facts which 
flow from the death of Stalin, 
the controversy between Malenkov 
and Beria, and some of the as- 
sumptions which are being made 
today, directing my question again 
to Dr. Schwartz. I noticed in 
your comment, for example, you 
played heavily a number of the 
consequences of the death of Stalin 
and the struggle between Malenkov 
and Beria. Is it not true, and I 
think you particularly are in a 
position to take credit for it, is 
#2 not true that in a study of the 
6d Union Party Conference that 
ou made last October, and one 
#2 which you participated with the 
Research Institute, that you antic- 
ijated long before the death of 
talin the fundamental changes in 
Soviet line, or at least momentary 
Sviet strategy, which have taken 
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place in the months since Stalin’s 
death? In other words, these are 
not the results solely of Stalin’s 
death. 


Dr. Schwartz: Mr. Cherne, I 
would be the last one in the world 
to want to take credit away from 
myself or from the Research In- 
stitute for a prediction that was 
correct. But I would like to point 
this out, our predictions in that 
case were entirely in the field of 
foreign policy. We said, on the 
basis of what happened at the 
19th Party Congress last October, 
it looked very much as if the 
Soviet Government was going to 
adopt a soft policy in the hope 
that a soft policy would split the 
non-communist world and cause in- 
ternal dissension there. 

I think that prediction has been 
brilliantly verified since, but, be- 
sides the soft policy abroad which 
has been exemplified by the Korean 
truce, there has also been some- 
thing which could not have been 
foreseen last October, and that is 
the relatively soft policy at home. 

Now that soft policy should not 
be exaggerated. It has gone 
through stages, even in the past 
five months since Stalin died, but 
we have to remember that in the 
past five months the Soviet Govern- 
ment has gone further, than could 
have been anticipated, in raising 
the standard of living a little bit, 
in giving a little bit more freedom 
to the national minorities, the 
non-Russian minorities, in the 
amnesty for non-political prison- 
ers, which even released some 
slave laborers, and related measures 
to those. So our prediction last 
October was in the foreign policy 
field, while the soft policy recently 
has also been in the internal field. 


Mr. MacVane: Do you have a 
question, Mr. Wick? 


Mr. Wick: I was going to point 


out what is happening, and, in- 
cidentally, I agree with everything 
that Dr. Schwartz said about their 
passion for scientific discovery, be- 
cause of course we were at Mos- 
cow University and saw much of 
that. In the field of practical in- 
dustrial application, they are in 
many ways limited in the resource- 
fulness that they can apply there, 
because of course they don’t have 
the test of the profit system that 
we have, but I would like to ask 
Dr. Schwartz to comment on what 
he thinks would have been the dif- 
ference between the Beria policies, 
if he had been permitted to be- 
come the dictator, and the Malen- 
kov policies, which of course are 
obviously intended two different 
ways, if they are different, of win- 
ning popularity within the Soviet 
Union and entrenching themselves 
in power. 

Mr. MacVane: You are assum- 
ing that there is a difference in 


policy between Malenkoy and 
Beria. Is that right? 
Mr. Wick: There is no differ- 


ence whatever in the objective, 
which is personal power, but two 
different men have two different 
ways of achieving that. And their 
aim is often to different groups 
in the population, so I think it 
might be very illuminating if Dr. 
Schwartz would speculate as to the 
possible differences. 


Dr. Schwartz: Well, I think, 
Mr. Wick, that there are at least 
two things which we can very 
properly infer that Mr. Beria was 
trying to do which Mr. Malenkov 
is not willing to do. And I think 
it was those two things which 
probably spelled Mr. Beria’s doom. 
First, and less important I think, 
Beria was willing to carry out an 
easier foreign policy. He was 
willing to make concessions to the 
peasantry. 
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Russia, you remember, is still 
more than half a peasant country, 
despite all the industrialization 
that has taken place. But secondly, 
and even more important, Mr. 
Beria based his bid for power 
upon an effort at winning the sup- 
port of the non-Russian people 
of the Soviet Union. 
Russians are more than half of 
the Soviet population today. Mr. 
Beria was throwing out the Rus- 
sifiers, the people who were try- 
ing to plant Russian culture and 


the Russian language on the non- © 


Russian people. 


Mr. MacVane: Each week, Town 
Meeting gives its listeners an op- 


portunity to participate directly in | 


the program by submitting a ques- 
tion for discussion by the speak- 
ers. Our question tonight comes 


Georgetown, Massachusetts. Dr. 
Thomas will receive a_ beautiful 
twenty-volume set of the American 
People’s Encyclopedia. His ques- 


tion is: ‘Which of the three rival — 


powers struggling for supremacy 
behind the Iron Curtain—the party, 
the police, or the army—is the 
most hopeful as a rallying point 
for a possible democratic revolu- 
tion, if it ever transpires?” Would 
you like to say something on that, 
Mr. Rounds? 

Mr. Rounds: 
by saying that I think in general 
the army probably is the most hope- 
ful, purely because the army is 
in many ways the most representa- 
tive base of power in Russia as dis- 
tinguished from the party or the 
secret police, and is really the most 
democratic group, if you can call 
any group democratic within Rus- 
sia. However, I think the most 
hopeful sign would be a follow- 
up of these indications that they 
intend to go through with this 
so-called committee rule, this col- 


The non- | 


from Dr. Raphael C. Thomas. of | 


Yes, Pll start out ~ 


lective leadership. Because it seems 
to me that if that can work out, 
and I admit it is full of difficulties, 
put if it can, a committee rule 
would be, I think, more cautious 
than the rule of the dictator. So 
ail the signs that we read indicat- 
iag that that is the trend, I think, 
would be hopeful. 


Mr. MacVane: What could you 
say about our prize question, Mr. 
Schwartz? 


Dr. Schwartz: Well, I agree 
with Mr. Rounds’ answer to that 
question, but I would like to make 
an important qualification or two. 
In the first place, the army is 
the most hopeful group, precisely 
because it does include some mil- 
lions of rank and file Soviet 
citizens. But let’s remember this, 
foo, that there is an alternative 
form of army rule in Russia which 
would be quite the reverse of 
what the questioner asks. That is 
he possibility that, as the result 
yf the internal struggles among the 
op men in the Kremlin, power 
night fall wot into the hands of 
me of the communist big shots, 
uch as Malenkov or Khruschey, 
mut might go to a new man ona 
orse, to Marshal Zhukov or Mar- 
hal Vasilevski, and the Soviet 
Jnion might turn into a purely 
nilitary dictatorship. 

Now in regard to the matter of 
ollective leadership, my own sus- 
icion would be that collective 
eadership is merely a convenient 
hrase to use while the struggle 
Gf power goes on. I do not think 
het we haye any reason to believe 
nthe light of history that col- 
ective leadership can continue for 


ZB 
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very long. It will be used so Jong 
as no one individual has won ab- 
solute power. When that one indi- 
vidual has won absolute power, he 
will emerge and become a second 
Stalin, if the Soviet Union con- 
tinues to exist that long, of course. 


Mr. MacVane: Thank you. Be- 
fore we go to the questions from 
the floor, I think Mr. Cherne has 
something he wants to ask. 


Mr. Cherne: Just one last ques- 
tion I would like to ask Mr. 
Rounds. Pravda, in the official 
communique when they arrested 
that famous Wall Street broker, 
Beria, said, and I quote: “All un- 
solved international questions un- 
der dispute can be solved by 
negotations among the interested 
countries.” And I would like to 
ask, do you believe that a political 
settlement of the Korean unification 
is in your judgment possible? 

Mr. Rounds: First I would say 
that certainly this statement from 
Malenkov at the time of Stalin’s 
funeral was the first and most im- 
portant step in the current negotia- 
tions that have led up to a truce. 
After all, it was that decision to 
follow a new tactic which started 
the ball rolling again at Panmun- 
jom, and I think that on the whole 
the objective is still the same, 
that is the objective of world 
domination. The present rulers 
in the Kremlin will pursue a policy 
of unifying Korea if it seems to 
them that they can achieve their 
objective quicker or easier that 
way. It seems to me that it is 
pretty hard to tell how they are 
thinking across the street in the 
Kremlin tonight on that point. 


QUESTIONS PLEASE: 


Mr. MacVane: I think we have 
some questions from the floor here. 
This gentleman, will you ask 
yours? 


Questioner: \ have a question 
for Mr. Rounds. Mr. Rounds, 
does long-range Russian foreign 
policy include world conquest and 
expansion of their sphere of in- 
fluence at as cheap a price as pos- 
sible? If so, what can we do 
about it? 


Mr. Rounds; Yes, I think it does 
plan in long-range terms world 
domination at the cheapest price 
possible, and we shouldn’t be 
fooled by the current peace ob- 
jective, because we do know that 
one of their standard maxims in 
communism is that no good com- 
munist should hestitate to take one 
step backward in order to gain two 
steps forward. 

I believe that the only way we 
can beat that foreign policy is to— 
well, this is so hard to say and yet 
I mean it with such feeling it 
seems to me so easy really—is to 
identify ourselves with the down- 
trodden of the world, which is 
something the Kremlin does com- 
pletely cynically because they end 
up by enslaving the downtrodden 
even more. Whereas we, if we did 
live up to the second paragraph 
of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence which, after all, is the most 
revolutionary document in history, 
much more than the Communist 
Manifesto, if we did live up to 
that and really seriously began to 
practice what we have been preach- 
ing since July 4, 1776, I think in 
that identification with the down- 
trodden, we would eventually beat 
the Kremlin. 


Mr. MacVane: I think Mr. 


Schwartz wants to say something 
on that as well. 


Dr. Schwartz: I would like to 
second completely Mr. Round’s 
recommendation that we identify 
ourselves with the downtrodden, 
but I think that is only part of the 
story. The other part of the story 
is that we have to keep ourselve 
and our friends militarily and eco- 
nomically strong. The Kremlin 
will take advantage of any let- 
down on our part, and if we aren’ 
willing to bear the burdens o 
defense of freedom we will pay a 
far heavier price in the future, so 
both aspects are part of the neces- 
sary policy. 


Mr. MacVane: I think we ar 
getting at an outline for a foreig: 
policy that might take advantag 
of this present turmoil, or apparen 
turmoil, behind the Iron Curtain. 


Questioner: Mr. Schwartz, do 
you think that the convulsions tak- 
ing place behind the Iron Curtain 
today will eventually strengthen or 
weaken the Soviet Union? 


Dr. Schwartz: Well, that’s a talk 
one to answer. It depends upon a 
great many things. Let’s put it 
this way. I think they can fatally 
weaken communist power, if we 
have the imagination and the bold- 
ness to take advantage of those 
convulsions and turn them to out 
own advantage. In that process 
we must willing to take risks; we 
must not always be afraid. Really 
it is a question of how skilfully 
our national administration lives 
up to its promise, in the last cam: 
paign, of liberating the enslavec 
peoples of the world. I hope and 
pray that they will live up to the 
challenge. 


Mr. MacVane: I see Mr. Chern 
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has something he wants to say on 
that. 


Mr. Cherne: Dr. Schwartz, isn’t 
the distribution of food in Berlin 
tc the residents of East Berlin an 
illustration of precisely that kind 
9: imagination, quickly applied in 
the right place for the purpose 
yeu have outlined ? 

Dr. Schwartz: Precisely. But we 
need a great many more instances 
of that kind of imaginative bold 
action. 

Mr. Rounds: And day-by-day 
doing it in a little quieter way 
throughout the world. 


Mr. MacVane: As a considered 
policy? 

Mr. Rounds: Yes. 

Questioner; Dr. Schwartz, in 


Wiew of the recent uprisings in 
Soviet satellites, is there any valid 
feason to expect repercussions in 
ed China and Korea? 


Dr. Schwartz: Well, do you 
mean should we expect revolutions 
in Red China or Korea? 


Questioner: Counter-revolutions, 
of course. 


‘Dr. Schwartz: I don’t see that 
we can expect either of those coun- 
‘ties in the near future to have 
nything of the same sort. The 
situation in Europe and in Asia 
is quite different. What is perhaps 
ore possible is the growth of 
[itoist sentiment in China, but if 
we are going to get Tito sentiment 
China, we have to adapt our 
olicy toward China in such a 
ashion as to encourage Titoist 
entiment there, and not to drive 
€ Chinese continuously into the 
Russian arms. 

Mr. MacVane: Mr. Wick, did 
ov have something to say on that? 
itr. Wick: That fully supporting 
he downtrodden throughout the 
veald of course is one of those 
mses that can fool all of us. 
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For example, those who thought 
mostly in such terms, like Henry 
Wallace and many others, were led 
into the trap of supporting the 
communists in China who used 
those words the most and made 
the biggest promises. In other 
words, we need a great deal more 
common sense, which is the ability 
to distinguish between what is true 
and what is not true, to recognize 
the difference between a dema- 
gogue and a person who follows 
the sound practices of building up 
the standard of living. A socialist, 
for example, can use these words 
far better than anybody else except 
a communist. But we have seen 
that capitalism has the proven rec- 
ord of lifting the downtrodden far 
better than any other system. 

Mr. MacVane: Mr. Rounds has 
his hand up again. 

Mr. Rounds: That is exactly my 
point, but my main point is that 
we should begin to do it. 

Mr. MacVane: I think we have 

time for at least another quick 
question. 
This is for Mr. 
Rounds. From your first-hand ob- 
servation, did you find Russian 
people happy with the present Rus- 
sian regime, which as you implied 
in your opening statement has 
given them economic security and 
equality ? 

Mr. Rounds: No. My answer is 
no, definitely. I did not find them 
happy. As I said in the state- 
ment, I think that this small 
pathetic progress which they get 
year by year, just enough to keep 
them plodding on, probably repre- 
sents the only source of support 
the regime has. I think, on the 
whole, it is probably the saddest, 
most silent country not only in the 
world today but in all of world 
history. I didn’t see a smile, and 


Questioner: 


I certainly heard few laughs dur- 
ing my eighteen months there. 
Now of course the Russian people 
by nature are not as gay or as ex- 
pressive as, say the French or the 
Italians, but I found that when 
I went out of Moscow on my way 


home and went to Helsinki tha 
even the Finns were gay and noisy} 
by comparison. 


Mr. MacVane: I am afraid our} 
time is up. Thank you,’ gentle-) 
men, for your most informative’ 
discussion. 
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FOR FURTHER STUDY OF THIS WEEK’S TOPIC 


Background Questions 


THE PEACE OFFENSIVE 


1. 


ed 


What is the significance of the Soviet “peace offensive”? 


a. Does it represent a fundamental and permanent change of policies 
and goals? 

b. Or, is it merely a tactical maneuver for the purpose of— 
(1) lulling the rearming West into a false sense of security, 
and (2) allowing the new Russian regime to concentrate on its 
internal troubles? 

Are present conciliatory Soviet policies attributable to the influence 

of any one man (Beria, Malenkov, Molotov, etc.) or to the col- 

lective response of a group of men to a chain of events? 

To what extent has Stalin’s death influenced this line of policy? 

What is the likelihood of the Soviet “peace offensive’ being 

abandoned or stepped up in the near future? 

To what extent and in what way are Beria’s downfall and satellite 

unrest likely to affect this “soft” foreign policy? 


_THE SOVIET UNION 


ilk 


es 


What is the significance of the Beria purge? 

a. Does Beria’s downfall indicate a struggle over power or policy? 

b. If power, will the Beria purge put an end to the struggle among 
Stalin’s potential successors, or is it only the beginning? 

c. If policy, what is the nature of the doctrinal dispute? 

d. Will Beria’s downfall result in limited or mass purges? 

What is the likelihood of Malenkoy emerging as the undisputed 

power holder? 

Is it true that the man who controls the secret police wields vast 

power in a totalitarian regime? 

a. If so, from what you know of the Soviet system, explain the 
Beria purge. 

b. Will Beria’s ouster diminish the importance of the secret police 
vis a vis the Communist Party and the Army? 

Evaluate the significance of the Army in the struggle for power 

within the Soviet Union. 

a. Is it likely that the Army participated in or, at least, gave its 
tacit approval to, the Beria purge? 

b. What is the likelihood that the Red Army will emerge as the 
dominant power? 

c. In a recent article, Bertram D. Wolfe stated, “Moreover, in this 
totalitarian land, the army is the only potentially democratic 
power instrument.” Do you agree? 

d. How has the rioting in East Germany affected the morale of 
Soviet troops stationed there? 

What is the current state of Soviet economic health? military power? 

Is the “soft” internal policy of the present regime likely to continue? 

What does the Beria purge indicate as to the success of collective 

leadership in the Soviet Union? 
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a. Was there ever a real effort to provide such collective leadership? 
Or, did it furnish temporary safety for all dictatorial aspirants ? 


b. Can collective leadership work in a totalitarian state? 
Could any one aspirant inherit or assume Stalin’s power or role? 


THE SATELLITES 


1. 


5; 


What were the immediate causes of the resistance and revolts in 

the Soviet satellites? 

a. Were they politically or ideologically inspired? Were they essen- 
tially anti-Communist? 

b. How have the stresses and strains within the satellite Com- 
munist parties following Stalin’s death influenced the general 
unrest ? 

c. To what extent were these overt acts the result of nationalist, 
anti-Russian sentiments? 

d. Were these workers revolts primarily a response to extreme 
economic pressures? 

Is there any evidence that strikes and demonstrations in East 

Germany were planned? Are there active underground organiza- 

tions in any of the Soviet satellites? 

What effect will these satellite revolts have on the Soviet power 

struggle? Are they being used as a rationalization for the Beria 

purge? 

Has the Soviet Union really reformed in its treatment of its 

satellites ? 

a. How sincere and permanent are the concessions made? Will 
repressive measures follow? 

b. Will concessions satisfy the satellite populations? Or, will 
they provoke demands for further concessions? 

c. Has there been any extensive purging of East European Com- 
munist leaders ? 


Can the Soviet Union trust the satellite armed forces she has 
created ? 


UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY 


I. 


2. 


Should the United States operate on the assumption that the 
Soviet Union is undertaking a change in tactical policy only? 


a. If so, how can we best capitalize on the present Soviet weakness? 
b. Can we afford to let our defenses down? 

Can we afford to rebuff all Soviet peace overtures? 

. Are Big 4 negotiations to our advantage at this time? 


Should we continually test the temper of Soviet policy by main- 
taining contacts on a relatively minor scale, attempting to reach 
agreements on border problems and peripheral issues ? 


Re-evaluate the liberation versus containment controversy in the 
light of recent developments. 


a. Can we now assume that popular revolt against a Communist 
regime is possible? 

b. Did we effectively exploit satellite unrest within the past few 

weeks? Just what can and should be doing? 

c. Is any satellite detachable at this time? 
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